




















SIGMA DELTA CHI 
AWARDS IN JOURNALISM 


Nominations for the 1949 Awards in Journalism to be made by Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity, are 
invited now. Nominations may be made by the author of the whe | the publication or radio station or any other party. All 
awards, except for Public Service in Newspaper, Radio and Magazine Journalism, are offered to individuals on the basis 
of specific work done by Americans and published or broadcast or televised in the United States during the period of 
January |, 1949 to December 31, 1949. Awards are offered for excellence in the following fields: 


General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a reporter's work. 

Radio Reporting: For a distinguished example of _ news reporting for radio or television. 
Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of current events reporting appearing in a 
magazine of general circulation. 
Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an editor's work. 

Editorial Cartooning: For a distinguished example of a cartoonist's work. 

Radio Newswriting: For a distinguished example of a radio newscaster's or commentator's work. 
on Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a Washington correspondent's 
work. 

Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example of a foreign correspondent's work. 

News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news photographer's work. 

Newspaper Cartooning: For an outstanding sequence of a comic or adventure strip. The en- 
tries will be judged on the artists’ effectiveness, both in ideas and draftsmanship, in affording 
worthwhile entertainment, instruction or public service. 

Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an important public service rendered by a news- 
paper in which exceptional courage or initiative is displayed. Nominations are to be accom- 
panied by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning the cir- 
cumstances which prompted the newspaper in its undertaking and the results obtained. 
Public Service in Radio Journalism: For an outstanding example of public service by an individ- 
ual radio station or network through radio journalism. 

Public Service in Magazine freee, oe For an exceptionally noteworthy example of public serv- 
ice rendered editorially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation. Nominations to be 
accompanied by a complete file of p he a together with a, statement of facts concerning the 
circumstances which prompted the magazine in its undertakirig and the results obtained. 
Research About Journalism: For an outstanding investigative study about journalism based upon 
original research, either published or unpublished and completed during 1949. 


Nominations are not made on any specific form; but each must be accompanied by clippings or manuscript or record- 
ing (in radio division) with the name of the author, name of publication or broadcasting station, and date of publication 
or broadcast. Also, a statement revealing the circumstances under which the assignment was fulfilled should accompany 
the nomination, providing the circumstances were of significance. Manuscripts, clippings and recordings will not be re- 
turned unless upon written request accompanying the entry. 


JUDGING—The material submitted for consideration for the awards offered to individuals will be judged by a jury of 
veteran and distinguished journalists. All decisions will be final. No distinction between members of Sigma Delta Chi and 
non-members is made in determining the recipients of the awards. 





* 


Any award may be withheld in case the judges decide that 
none of the material submitted is worthy of special recognition. 


February 27, 1950, Deadline for Nominations 


Nominations and accompanying material must be received by 
February 27, 1950 and should be addressed to: 


Professional Awards Committee 
Sigma Delta Chi 
Suite 2830 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago |, Illinois 
if additional information is desired write Victor E. Bluedorn, 
Executive Director, Sigma Delta Chi, at above address. 
The awards proper consist of bronze medallions with accompanying certificates. 
PLEASE CLIP THIS ANNOUNCEMENT AND POST ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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Toward More and Better Awards 


AST summer one of our critics wrote to express his 
L view that illustration of THe QumLL was somewhat 

less than might be desired. “Stinks” was his measure- 
ment of the deficiency. In the September issue I made a 
mild defense of my picture judgment as editor—and used 
the defense as a text for a sermon on newspapermen gen- 
erally. I pointed out that newspapermen did not take 
many action pictures of themselves and went on to say I 
could bear this if they would express more opinions of 
themselves, with or without pictures. 

My critic disliked what he called “stiff, formal shots.” 
I could agree with him there. But he seemed especially 
annoyed by Tue Qumu’s frequent pictures of people 
receiving various awards. He apparently considered this a 
debased form of art for a journalists’ magazine. In this 
he is a very small minority indeed. Even the most modest 
newspaper rarely overlooks a chance to picture any of 
its staff, from publisher to newsboy, being honored for any- 
thing. Such pictures somehow seem to get into the paper, 
no matter how many intriguing views of slain hoodlums, 
burning factories or photogenic divorcees die unwanted 
in the picture editor’s baskets or gather dust on the cut 
bank. 

It is perfectly natural for any publication to point with 
pride to honors earned. In the case of THe Quit, Sigma 
Delta Chi has pointed with pride to honors conferred on 
others. In most cases, they have been winners of its annual 
awards for distinguished service to journalism. These 
awards are one of the fine things it is doing to further pro- 
fessional standards in journalism. Its magazine wili con- 
tinue to honor its award winners with pictures and stories. 

The fact is that only proper publicity gives substance 
to such an honor. The able men in any profession may do 
a good job to satisfy their own conscience and craftsman- 
ship but evaluation of the job as good must come from 
others. A secret honor would hardly be an honor. Kings 
don’t wear crowns because they are comfortable head- 
gear nor do scholars dangle keys on their watch chains 
because the keys open anything. In seeking to elevate 
journalism by recognizing its best performances Sigma 
Delta Chi and other institutions strive to give the fullest 
possible publicity to contest and contestants. 


UBLIC recognition is especially fitting for the profes- 
be sions because at his best the professional man, either 

individually or working in harness as part of an in- 
stitution, is almost always serving the public. That is 
basically why Sigma Delta Chi is happy that its awards 
have come to attract nationwide attention and interest. 
For the same reason the fraternity takes respectful notice 
of other awards. Far from feeling any sense of rivalry 


with the Pulitzer prizes, the Peabody or the Heywood 
Broun awards, to name a few other outstanding ones, it 
wishes there were even more of them to encourage good 
work. 

At its last national convention, the officers of Sigma 
Delta Chi took one step to make more awards. Three 
were added to the eleven given last year and the conditions 
of competition were altered to improve one made for many 
years. The additions and the change represented the 
Executive Council’s sense of the constantly widening ho- 
rizon of journalism and endeavored at the same time to 
define and honor more accurately the concept of public 
service by journalism. 

The long-established award for Courage in Journalism 
was changed to “Public Service in Newspaper Journal- 
ism.” Judges had pointed out in other years that while 
“courage” and “public service” were frequently synony- 
mous, they were not always so. Superb public services 
have been rendered by newspapers that required no spe- 
cial courage in the sense of personal or financial risk. 
And in turn it is obviously quite possible for a newspaper 
to show great courage in a cause that falls considerably 
short of public service as most people see it. Thé new con- 
dition*of competition is “exceptional courage or initiative.” 

Similar awards for public service in journalism are 
added for the first time in radio and magazine journalism. 
The third new award is for a distinguished example of cur- 
rent events reporting in a magazine of general circulation. 
The radio service award, the third now offered by Sigma 
Delia Chi in this medium, is simply a further recogni- 
tion of this relatively new but extremely important field 
of communications. The magazine of current news and 
opinion is certainly no newcomer to journalism but the 
two awards are. They should bring interesting compe- 
tition. 

The formal call for nominations for Sigma Delta Chi’s 
fourteen 1950 awards went out early in January. The list 
of fourteen categories and their conditions of competition 
appeared in the January issue of THe Qu1t and has been 
widely publicized. The call is repeated in this issue. The 
deadline for entries is February 27. 

Chapters and individual members of the fraternity can 
do journalism a service by seeking out and entering worthy 
nominees in their cities and states. Entries have grown 
steadily over the years and the choice of winners, thanks 
to competent and impartial judges, has almost always been 
happy. But Sigma Delta Chi wants no worthy performance 
overlooked through modesty or ignorance of the condi- 
tions of competition. Publicity, as I remarked earlier in 
this article, makes an honor sweet. By increasing competi- 
tion, it can also make the honor even sweeter. 

Cart R. Kester. 
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What a difference a capital letter makes! 


With a lower-case “‘c’”’, coke means a certain type of fuel—and nothing else. 


With an upper-case “C’’, Coke means Coca-Cola and nothing else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned often 
forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial matter is a 
vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in the protection 
of our trade-marks. Hence these frequent reminders. 





Your co-operation is respect- ‘Cole a Coca-Cola 


fully requested, whenever you Both are registered trade-marks that 
use either Coca-Cola or Coke distinguish the same thing—the 


: : product of The Coca-Cola Company. 
in print. 











THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





COPYRIGHT 1980, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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But lowan Plays Its Story 





Campus Newsmen Learn 
Freedom Can Come High 


By JIM ROBINSON 


EWSPAPER bosses facing pressure 
N from their reader community are 

in an unenviable spot. But the posi- 
tion of a college newspaper that has an- 
gered half the community while it pleased 
the other half is probably hotter than a 
slug fresh from a linotype. 

This was the position of the Daily Iowan, 
student-operated newspaper at the State 
University of Iowa, when it tried to do a 
conscientious job of rounding up all the 
facets of a campus party that ended with 
a 24-year-old senior psychology student 
facing a grand jury in the death of a girl 
student. 

(The student was charged with the mur- 
der of the 20-year-old co-ed, after a coro- 
ner’s report of her strangulation death 
Sunday morning, December 11. 

(The couple had gone to a fraternity 
party the night before and returned to the 
man student’s rooming house for a few 
drinks, where the co-ed’s death occurred, 
he told police.) 


Daily Iowan was criticised mostly 
by students who felt the story was 
receiving too much attention, despite 

the fact that seven newspapers and numer- 
ous radio stations were competing for 
news of the case. 

Three Chicago papers sent staffers for 
the first four days of the story, and all 
three wire services trunked stories for 
several days. 

Early in the week, the student govern- 
ing body verbally spanked press media for 
the “sensationalism” attached to the story. 
Everybody carried their statement. The 
Daily Iowan printed part of it and ab- 
sorbed the whole without comment. 

It is notable that scarcely any of the 
criticism came from persons who had any- 
thing to do with practical newspapering. 

In a few days, the dean of discipline 
revoked the social privileges of the fra- 
ternity where the couple had spent the 
evening. He charged the fraternity vio- 
lated university regulations when it per- 
mitted liquor at the party or in the house. 


E next morning, the Daily Iowan car- 
ried his statement about cracking down 
on drinking at fraternity parties and 

published pictures showing the couple in 
volved in the case at a fraternity party 
the previous spring. Beer cans in the pic- 
ture indicated there had been drinking 
at the party. 

Despite the fact that the largest news 
paper in the state carried the pictures, the 
Daily lowan again received stern criticism 
from student body members. It was said 
the paper should not have published the 
pictures at all and that the fraternity 
crackdown was played too much. 

Notwithstanding general knowledge of 
the fact that the editor and managing ed- 
itor were Greek letter men, the paper was 
accused of being “anti-fraternity” and 
“sensational.” 
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Actually, playing the pictures was a 
must because the photographer who per- 
mitted publication of his pictures had 
already sold the next day’s publication 
rights to the Des Moines Register and the 
Chicago Tribune. 

The Daily lowan was on the spot and 
had to publish the pictures when it did if 
it wanted to get the drop on the metro- 
politan papers. 


INTS of faculty censorship were 
blown around the campus. The stu 
dent body seemed to think the 

school of journalism controlled the news- 
paper. 

A body known as Student Publications, 
Incorporated, in reality governs the pa- 
per’s operation. The board is composed of 
four students, elected from the student 
body in the spring, and five faculty mem- 
bers whose tenure is mostly permanent. 

The board hires Professor Fred Pown- 
all as publisher and it is his responsibility 
to watch the newspaper. Pownall actually 
leaves the running of the paper to the 
editor elected from candidates applying to 
the board. 

The student editor, now Charles Car- 
roll—a graduate student—chooses his staff 
and is responsible to Pownall for the pa- 
per’s operation. , 

Publisher Pownall knew that Editor 
Carroll habitually conferred with his man 


Jim Robinson 


aging editor and wire editor on how to 
play a story. He knew also they conferred 
nightly on the play of the story about the 
co-ed’s death. 7 

An old newspaperman himself, he knew 
his editor’s dilemma over whether to play 
the pictures with the story as the lead 
copy of the night. Later, he turned over 
to Carroll with a smile, a letter from a 
student demanding the resignation of 
Carroll and his managing editor, Bill 
Seward. 


E same staff is still on the job at the 
Daily Iowan. It was prepared, as this 
issue of THE QuiILL went to press, to fol- 

low to the grand jury the case that brought 

it under fire. We are perhaps wiser in the 

ways of readers but we are still jealous 

of the right to report the news, with- 
[Turn to Page 11) 





N the last issue of The Quill, an “alumnus” of the Daily lowan 
at the State University of lowa told how the daily newspaper 
successfully fulfills its dual function as campus 





publication 
and morning newspaper to non-collegiate residents of lowa City. 
Before the article went to press, the student staff of the lowan 
underwent a sharp test of the editorial principles that have en- 
abled it to win national recognition. 

A co-ed died of strangulation and a man student who had 
been with her after a fraternity party was held in her death. It 
was a story that brought staffers to lowa City from newspapers 
in several states. But while town followed the story in the lowan. 
gown was incensed by the “publicity” brought to the campus 
and annoyed by a crackdown on student drinking that followed. 

Jim Robinson, student assistant city editor of the lowan, was 
on the desk when the story broke and followed it for days before 
writing this article on the Ilowan’s handling of a big story and 
student reaction to an unpleasant situation. The editor of The 
Quill believes Jim has something. He could hardly think other- 
wise in view of the fact that he himself gave the same story 
an eight column line in a Chicago newspaper, hundreds of miles 


away. 

Jim himself sums up his biography pretty briefly: “Was a re- 
porter on the Iowan and had the city hall beat for six months; 
went on to the editorial page as flunky, writer and layout man; 
photo editor after that and moved in as assistant city editor last 
September.” He confessed to being 25 and married. He neg- 
lected to add that he fought in the Pacific as an Air Force gunner. 








HEAD NEW CHAPTER AT DENVER—Officers of the Colorado 


professional group which was chartered and 


installed late in 1949 at the Denver Press Club. From left: Lyle Mariner, International News Service, president: 
Charles Roos, Denver Post, vice-president: H. W. Hailey. Rocky Mountain News, treasurer: Palmer Hoyt. editor 
and publisher of the Post and former national president who installed the chapter: Robert W. Chandler, Post. 
secretary, Willard E. Simms, Record Stockman, and Don Wilkins, Fort Collins Coloradoan, vice-presidents. 


Colorado Members Organize 





Professional Chapter 
Installed at Denver 


ONTHS of effort was culminated 
M when Palmer Hoyt, twice presi 

dent of Sigma Delta Chi and ed- 
itor and publisher of the Denver Post, in 
stalled the Colorado professional chapter 
of the fraternity late last year 

Officers installed by Hoyt at the cere 
mony, held in the clubrooms of the Den 
ver Press Club, were: 

L. S. Mariner, manager of the Denver 
bureau of the International News Service, 
president; Don Wilkins, managing editor 
of the Fort Collins (Colo.) Coloradoan, 
Charles R. Roos, the Denver Post and Wil 
lard Simms, editor of the (Denver) Rec- 
ord Stockman, vice presidents; H. W 
Hailey, business manager of the Denver 
Rocky Mountain News, treasurer, and 
Robert W. Candler of the Denver Post, 
secretary. 

First action toward organizing the chap- 
ter was taken at a meeting last summer 
between Mariner, Chandler, William Kost- 
ka, Denver public relations consultant, 
and Victor E. Bluedorn of Chicago, execu 
tive director of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Cards were sent to more than 210 mem- 


bers of the fraternity in Colorado. Some 
40 attended an organizational meeting and 
elected officers 

Basil L. “Stuffy” Walters, executive ed- 
itor of the John S. Knight newspapers, ad 
dressed 50 members and their guests at 
another meeting held at the end of Oc- 
tcber 

Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, was scheduled to 
address a late January meeting of the 
group at which Canham and Palmer Hoyt 
were to be presented keys as national fel- 
lows of the fraternity. 

The Colorado chapter is unusual in the 
distance travelled by members and guests 
to attend meetings. Many members and 
their guests travel from towns up to 60 
miles away from the get-togethers. 


Ray Spangler Heads 
N. California Chapter 


AY SPANGLER (Stanford '25), pub- 
lisher of the Redwood City Tribune, 
has been elected president of the 


Northern California professional chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 

Thor M. Smith (Stanford Professional 
46), assistant to the publisher of the San 
Francisco Call-Bulletin, was elected vice 
president and William Nietfeld (Southern 
California 41), news editur of Station 
KFRC, secretary. Dr. Chilton R. Bush 
(Wisconsin '25), Stanford journalism di 
rector, was re-elected treasurer 

New directors are Dan Bowerman 
(Stanford Professional 46), United Press; 
Harry Press (Stanford '39), San Francisco 
News; Jack Hanlev (Stanford Profession- 
al 42), International News Service; Wal- 
ter C. Peterson (Stanford °36), Stanford 
University Press; Gray Creveling (Stan- 
ford '39), San Francisco Examiner; Law- 
rence Davies (Stanford Professional '46) 
New York Times; Clifford McDowell 
(Stanford Professional '38), Acme; Grant 
Holcomb (San Francisco Professional *47), 
Station KCBS; T. R. Letts (Stanford Pro- 
fessional °34), Station KNBC, and Dr. 
Robert W. Desmond (Wisconsin ’21), Uni- 
versity of California. 

A 1950 program announced by Presi- 
dent Spangler includes visits to the Stan- 
ford and California undergraduate chap- 
ters and a job clinic for undergraduates. 
Other meetings will feature “old hand” 
reporters in the San Francisco bay area, 
a foreign correspondence symposium and 
a radio news coverage program 

[Concluded on Page 11] 
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Idea Flourishes 


‘TV Forecast’ 
Prints News 


Of Video 


By ROBERT A. KUBICEK 





Chicagoans, meant cocktail lounges 

and wrestling matches. The thought 
of a newsmagazine for owners of TV sets 
was discouraged: Chicago had only one 
video station. 

Today, with four television stations 
serving Chicago, more than 50,000 copies 
of TV Forecast are entering the homes of 
video set owners each week. Making its 
debut May 1948 as the city’s first and ex- 
clusive magazine of its type, the publica- 
tion’s circulation increases each time an 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana or Michigan 
customer purchases a receiver. 

So phenomenal is the growth of this 
program-fan magazine that new paid sub- 
scriptions are being recorded at the rate 
of 1,200 a week! 

In September, 1949, the Chicago office 
launched a New England Edition of TV 
Forecast, circulating 13,000 copies in the 
Boston, Mass., and Providence, R. L., mar- 
kets. Format and editorial content are 
similar, but in each case local station 
programs are highlighted. 


T ciicssoans, 18 months ago, to most 


T the same time, the publishers held 
A a conference with independent tele- 
vision program publications in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, D. C., and together formed a na- 
tional package offering for the first time 
in video a “Coaxial Cable Coverage” in 
leading TV cities. 

Known as TV Program Publications, the 
association has offices in each of the above 
midwestern and eastern markets and is 
accepting national advertising in any com- 
bination desired. 

Format of the magazine was standard- 
ized to facilitate the exchange of editorial 
matter, halftones and other art work, so 
that the result is a national magazine, lo- 
cally edited. 

National circulation of this package had 
exceeded 200,000 late last autumn. 


HE idea of four young men, TV Fore- 
Toon keeps video fans informed of en 

tertaining and educational programs on 
WBKB (CBS), WGN-TV (DuMont), 
WENR-TV (ABC) and WNBQ (NBC). 

Before 1950 ends, Chicago is scheduled 
te gain an additional two stations, which 
means an even greater variety of pro- 
grams and more news for readers of this 
magazine. 

When Lester Vihon, Norbert Dompke, 
Roy Whiting and John Groenings re 
turned from service in World War II, they 
began looking into a field that was a tod- 
dling infant. The four carefully surveyed 
Chicago, spoke to video executives, manu- 
facturers, retail men and hundreds of TV 
set owners before organizing such a pub- 
lication. 
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EDITOR—Bob Kubicek, editor of 
the Chicago and New England edi- 
tions of TV Forecast, tells how a 
video fan magazine started and 
grew. 


Publishing was altogether a new expe- 
rience for Vihon. During World War II 
he had been a bombardier. German flak 
had brought down his craft, and for more 
than 15 months he was a prisoner of war. 
When hostilities ended Vihon had a re- 
union with Dompke, Whiting, and Groen- 
ings. 

Dompke, another veteran, had been an 
ace instructor in radar, one of America’s 
top weapons. With his knowledge of this 
newly developed science and a _ back- 
ground in radio, he was naturally inter- 
ested in television. 

Roy Whiting had just returned from 
fifty successful bombing missions in 
Europe. There wasn’t a mile of Italy, Rou- 
mania and Austria he did not know. TV 
sounded good to him, too, as it did to John 
Groenings. John was a liaison pilot with 
the U. S. Army’s artillery forces in the 
South Pacific theater. 


OME pessimists wagered TV would 
not last a year more, that programs 
would be dull, nothing but movies, 
amateurish, hardly worth watching. Pes- 
simists also figured that TV Forecast 
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would join the long list of deceased maga- 
zines for which Chicago is noted. But TV 
sets started booming, and the circulation 
of the publication started jumping with 
the increase in sales. 

The compact size of TV Forecast (5% x 
8%, same as Coronet, Pageant, et al.) 
proved popular. Fans discovered it was 
easy to keep atop their set as a handy 
guide. 

In addition to its regular listings of pro- 
grams seven days in advance, TV Fore- 
cast currently offers a basket of features, 
including a special column for the chil- 
dren written by Uncle Herbie, a giraffe, 
and Princess Tascha, a dachshund. 

For the women, associate editor Pat 
Cooper writes a weekly column giving the 
feminine side of video, or favorite 1 ecipes 
suggested for TV parties, currently a fad 
in the midwest. Video cartoons are 
sketched each week by Galligan, while 
critic Chub McCarthy pans or praises a 
show in “The Last Word.” 

Guest columnists such as Arthur God- 
frey, Milton Berle, Herbie Mintz, and 
Kukla, the most famous puppet in the 
video-world, have appeared in recent is- 
sues of the publication. “Over 50 Club” 
charters are issued to long-distance fans 
who receive out-of-town stations due to 
freak weather conditions. Many Chica- 
goans have received Texas, New York, 
Florida and Massachusetts. 


HEN the magazine learned Betty 

Jane Stearns, a University of Chi- 

cago graduate, was planning a sum- 
mer tour of Europe they commissio her 
to write a series of articles on television 
in England and France. 

So stimulating were her stories that fan 
letters are still being received, all of them 
praising the American system of spon- 
sored shows and longer program hours, in 
contrast to the European government- 
controlled, advertising-free telecasts. Euro- 
peans, Chicagoans discovered, were view- 
ing not more than three hours daily, slim 
fare. 

Last fall, at the second annual Na- 
tional Television and Electrical Living 
show at the Chicago Coliseum, TV Fore- 
cast staged an autograph party, inviting 
celebrities from each of the video stations. 
More than 50,000 autographed copies were 
given to persons attending the show. To 
introduce the publication to midwestern 
viewers, TV Forecast currently sends free 
of charge a trial 3 week subscription. 


[Turn to Page 10) 





HERE’S always room for a new idea in the publishing field 
and television offered a natural to the four veterans who 
started TV Forecast, a weekly fan magazine for video set 
owners; in mid-1948. Bob Kubicek, editor of the Chicago and 
New England editions (it is tied in with similar publications 
elsewhere in a national package also), tells its story in this 


article. 


A graduate of Northwestern University, where he was elected 
to Sigma Delta Chi, Bob edited a Chicago community weekly 
before the war. After service in Europe—he was an agent in 
the counter-espionage service in Italy and Austria—he returned 
first to work for the Chicago Tribune. A weekend job on the new 
TV Forecast quickly developed into a full time editorship of a 
publication that is growing at the rate of 1,200 a week. 

Mrs. Kubicek. former Chicago Times copygirl who later edited 
the suburban Maywood (IIL), Herald. is associate editor. 











Just Seat 20 Next to Each Other 





How to Streamline 
A Big City Newsroom 


By EUGENE S. PULLIAM Jr. 


AKING a floor plan for a metro 

politan newspaper room is rela 
tively simple. 

All you have to do is provide desk, chair, 
typewriter and storage space for at least 
twenty city and copy desk people, then 
arrange it so all of them can sit next to 
each other. 

In addition, you provide for half a dozen 
teletypes, tubes to your composing and 
engraving rooms, handy tables for refer 
ence books and newspaper files, desks for 
some thirty reporters reasonably near the 
city editor, room for reporters and the 
public to get in and out, light, heat, fresh 
air, telephones, inter-communication sys 
tems and bulletin boards. You're about 
ready to go into business. 

We started making plans for our news 
room at the Indianapolis News nine 
months before we moved in. Our new 
building adjoins the Indianapolis Star and 
we have joint mechanical and composing 
room equipment. Our editorial offices and 
staffs are separate and competitive. 

We decided that the first thing to worry 
about was our city desk—that if it didn’t 
work efficiently, we couldn’t have an effi 
cient newsroom. The News’ city editor, 
Wendell Phillippi, is responsible not only 
for coverage of Indianapolis but also of 
all of Indiana. Consequently, we needed a 
city desk that would accommodate a city 
editor, assistant city editor, state editor 
and at least three, preferably four, re 
write men 


E tried some scale model desks to 

take care of that many people and 

discovered the desks would have 
taken up so much room that a rewriteman 
couldn’t talk to the city editor without 
using a telephone. We decided to design 
our own city desk. 

Various plans eventually resulted in an 
affair that looked something like a re 
versed figure 6. We wanted to provide 
desk, drawer, typewriter and telephone 
space for each of those seven persons. Clay 
Trusty Jr., our assistant city editor, drew 
some scale drawings and we asked for 
bids—and got them. 

The lowest bid was $1,000, the highest 
$1,350. We didn’t even mention those fig 
ures to the business office but started re 
figuring. We came up with a plan for using 
existing desks for the city, assistant city 
and state editors and adding on to those 
desks positions for four rewritemen. The 
price came down about $600. 

desk is in operation today and is 
working. Seven people can work at the 
desk, and all can talk to each other with- 
out shouting. 


UR next problem was a copy desk 
The News had operated years ago 
with a horseshoe type copy desk 
When it fell apart, ordinary office desks 
were substituted. That was fine except 
that they took up so much space there 


wasn't room enough in our newsrvom for 
all the desks required. 

We decided against a horseshoe type 
desk. An H-shaped layout seemed more 
practical and took less space. We used two 
existing desks to form the crossbar of the 
“H,” and seated the copy editor and tele- 
graph editor facing each other. Each side 
of the “H” is 10 feet long and each side 
seats four copy readers. Each man has a 
wide center drawer and three deep desk 
drawers. Cost: about $325 for the two ta 
bles. 

All the desks were built of plywood with 
masonite top. The desks are located so 
that the assistant city editor and state ed- 
itor can hand copy direct to the copy desk 
without moving their chairs. Our tube to 
the composing room, the new silent Lam- 
son type, butts up against the outer edge 
of one side of the copy desk. The tele- 
graph editor has his back to all our news 
teletypes which are kept clear by a copy 
cutter. 

As a result, we don’t need copy boys to 
move copy. The time saving is consider 
able. The wear and tear on nerves even 
more so. 

To further tie our operation together, 
we have the desks of the picture editor, 
makeup editor, news editor and manag- 
ing editor parallel with the city and copy 
desks. A tube to the engraving room shoots 
prints to the engravers and also brings 
proofs back. Copy boys no longer get lost 
going or coming. 


UR sports department which runs its 
own copy desk has a separate tube 
to the composing room and has both 

a sports and race wire in the sports office. 

Our market and financial wires are lo- 
cated in a line with other teletypes and 
the business editor has his desk next to 
the copy desk’s composing room tube. 

Our women’s department, like the 
sports department, adjoins our newsroom 
but is separated from it by metal parti- 
tions with translucent glass windows. 

Out in the newsroom, reporters’ desks 
are laid out to face the city editor. When 
he’s on the telephone, he can look back 
and see who is or isn’t working. We also 
paired up our reporters so that political 
reporters sit together, beat men from 
similar beats like the courthouse and city 
hall are handy to each other. General as 
signment reporters, who double as re- 
writemen on occasions, are closest to the 
desk for ready availability. 

It’s a delicate subject—toilets—but it’s 
a practical one, too. In our building, men 
had to go at least one floor and if the sin 
gle stall there was occupied had to take 
an elevator up six floors. 

We built accommodations for both men 
and women at the far end of the newsroom 
and also provided racks for hats and coats. 

There’s nothing unique about our tele- 
phone arrangement but it works. 


MODERNIZED NEWSROOM AT 
they are all “next to each other.” At 
room is shown on the next page. 


A cub reporter-receptionist acts as buf- 
fer for any strangers coming into the 





TREAMLINING news handling 
simple, says Eugene S. Pulliam 
News. All you have to do is pre 
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Gene Pulliam Jr. says his interest 
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K—This is how the Indianapolis News solved the old problem of having a score of busy news executives so seated that 
. seated at his desk as managing editor, is Eugene S. Pulliam Jr.. who tells how it was done. A floor plan of the news- 


newsroom. He has a switchboard on which 
he can answer any call to the city desk 


modern metropolitan newsroom is 

anaging editor of the Indianapolis 
» space for the bodies and working 
and copyreaders and then “arrange 
* In this article he tells how the News 


ewsroom arrangement started when 
Star, and its managing editor, Bob 
around. At the first American Press 
blans of other newsrooms—and went 


the United Press in Chicago, Detroit 
bf Station WIRE in Indianapolis. After 
rk for the Indianapolis Star. He was 
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her chapter of Sigma Delta Chi which 
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and screen calls for the city editor. The 
board also is arranged so that he can an 
swer calls for reporters when they are out 
of the office 

We plan to install—once we get the 
painters and plumbers out of our hair— 
an intercommunication system between 
the news desk, city desk, photographers, 
composing and engraving room. We think 
it will take the load off our telephones and 
also save time 

Another detail: We didn’t give the city 
editor an office, but we did build a small 
“conference room” which he, or anyone 
else, can use as an office to talk to dele- 
gations, get away from the telephone or 
hide out from persistent publicity men. 


E didn’t have enough space for our 

editorial writers and columnists on 

the newsroom floor. They're direct- 

ly above us, however, and have a tube to 

the composing room. It’s a lot better than 

our previous setup of being three floors 
apart. 

Our library, a combined one, serves both 

the News and the Star and adjoins our 

newsroom; our photographers have their 


own quarters on the same floor with indi 
vidual dark rooms. 

With one solid wall of windows and a 
lot of steel and glass for partitions, we had 
left in the newsroom only one wall for 
decorative purposes. It was a long, blank 
one and it’s now covered with blowups of 
standout news events which our staff pho- 
tographers have covered. 

The pictures include such things as the 
celebration of the end of World War I; 
the standard picture of James Whitcomb 
Riley surrounded by children, taken by 
our chief photographer, Paul Shideler, a 
number of years ago; Roosevelt, Willkie, 
Dillinger, Booth Tarkinton and others, and 
a blowup of our Pulitzer Prize Award. 


Earl G. Hamburg (Missouri '48) re- 
cently purchased the Alamo (Texas) 
News and assumed complete management 
of the weekly newspaper. He had spent 
the previous year as editor of the Stan- 
berry (Mo.) Headlight. 


Francis J. McCarthy (California '49) is 
a reporter on the staff of the Bakersfield 
Californian. 














‘TV Forecast’ 


[Concluded from Page 7] 


HAT do Chicago’s leaders in tele- 

vision think of TV Forecast? John 

Balaban, head of Balaban & Katz’s 
WBKB says, “Your excellent Forecast is 
very informative and performs a neces- 
sary service to the thousands of television 
set owners in and around Chicago.” 

“An outstanding service to midwestern 
viewers and the television industry as a 
whole,” says John H. Norton Jr., vice 
president of WENR-TV, the American 
Broadcasting Company. 

Says Jules Herbeveaux, manager of 
WNBQ, National Broadcasting Company, 
“It is a great service.” 

“Your publication has rendered ex- 
tremely valuable service to the industry 
and I am sure to many thousands of read- 
ers,” says Frank P. Schreiber, head of the 
Chicago Tribune’s WGN-TV. 

With the expansion of television in Chi- 
cago, TV Forecast has broadened its serv- 
ices and organized a research division. It 
was a natural metamorphosis that the staff 
should want to know what the ratings 
were of local and network shows. 

As this story was written, plans were 
being made to publish TV Forecast in 
other television markets. At the same time, 
a newsstand campaign has begun in Chi- 
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FLOOR PLAN—Actual layout of the Indianapolis News’ new newsroom 
is shown here. 


cago, so that before the spring of 1950, 
TV Forecast is expected to exceed locally 
the 100,000 paid circulation goal. 


Donald H. Burum (Northwestern Pro- 
fessional 43) is now general manager of 
the publications division of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 


Keith Maselius (Northwestern '49) is 
employed in promotional work by the Il- 
linois Bankers Life Assurance Co. at Mon- 
mouth, Ill. The company publishes two 
employe magazines, the Dynamo and the 
Firing Line. 


Arthur Roth (Miami '49) is sports ed- 
itor for the South Miami (Fla.) Journal. 


A CLINIC FOR RUBBER TREES 
An experienced botanist in the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaye continuously checks speci- 
mens from rubber trees to determine if the 
trees ore free from damaging fungus diseose. 


For Information About 
NATURAL RUBBER 


and the millions of rubber 
growers in Southeast Asia 
who produce it, write the 
Natural Rubber Bureau. 
Complete photo files on 
plantation and native rub- 
ber, facts and figures on 
production and consump- 
tion. Monthly analyses of 
rubber news sent on re- 
quest. 


NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU 


1631 K St, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Hoyt Installs 
Denver Group; 
Other Chapters 


[Continued from Page 6] 


Kesler, Bluedorn 
Speak at Milwaukee 


ARL R. KESLER of the Chicago 
C Daily News, president of Sigma Del- 

ta Chi, made his first appearance 
since his recent election at Dallas at a 
dinner given bv the Milwaukee profes- 
sional chapter at the Press Club in De- 
cember. He was accompanied by Victor 
E. Bluedorn, executive director of the 
fraternity. 

Kesler spoke on the constantly growing 
emphasis on the professional status of 
journalism and on Sigma Delta Chi’s 
unique opportunity, as a selective profes- 
sional society representing all kinds and 
ranks of journalists, to take a leading role 
in such development. 

He suggested that the fraternity set for 
itself the standard suggested at Dallas 
by Grove Patterson, editor-in-chief of the 
Toledo Blade and national honorary presi- 
dent, when he urged among newspaper- 
men a “fellowship of those who care.” 

Bluedorn gave the Milwaukee chapter, 
which had been co-host at the 1948 con- 
vention, an account of the 1949 session at 
Dallas. George W. Wolpert, president of 
the chapter, presided over the dinner 
which was well attended by Milwaukee 
newspaper and radio men and others. 


Ohio State Initiates 
Five Newspapermen 


IVE prominent Ohio newspapermen 
and eleven undergraduate students 
were initiated by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity chapter of Sigma Delta Chi in De 
cember at the Seneca Hotel in Columbus. 
W. G. Vorpe, Sunday and feature editor 
ot the Cleveland Plain Dealer, spoke on 
“The Newspaper—Bulwark of Democra 
cy” at a banquet following the initiation 
ceremonies. Mr. Vorpe was one of the 
newly initiated professional members. 
Other professional journalists elected 
by the chapter included Paul Block Jr., 
co-publisher of the Toledo Blade and the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Norman Shaw, 
associate editor of the Cleveland Press; 
Forest L. Tipton, managing editor of the 
Washington Court House Herald, and 
Robert W. Crater, city editor of the Co 
lumbus Citizen. 


Missouri Chapter 
Offers News Prizes 


HE Missouri chapter of Sigma Delta 
T= is providing a bonus for students 
in the school of journlism by spon- 
soring prizes for the three best sports 
stories, editorials and photographs appear- 
ing in the Columbia Missourian during 
the 1949-50 school year. The Missourian 
is the daily commercial paper on which 
Missouri journalism students work. 
The fraternity will give monthly recog- 
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NEW PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Five Ohio journalists recently ini- 
tiated by the Ohio State University chapter are (from left), Forest L. Tipton, 
managing editor, Washington Court House Herald; Norman Shaw, asso- 
ciate editor, Cleveland Press: Robert W. Crater, city editor, Columbus 
Citizen: Paul Block Jr.. co-publisher, Toledo Blade and Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, and W. G. Vorpe, Sunday and feature editor, Cleveland Plain 


Dealer. 


nition to the three best examples in each 
division, and all monthly winners will 
be entered automatically in the final con- 
test in the spring. 

Following its practice of last year, the 
chapter is also co-operating with the 
school in conducting a contest to deter- 
mine the three best straight news stories 
and feature articles to appear in the Mis- 
sourian during the school year. 

Prizes for the straight news and feature 
articles are provided by a friend of the 
school and total more than $200 to be dis- 
tributed among the six finalists in the 
spring. 


Puget Sound Chapter 
Names 1950 Officers 


ERNEST KNIGHT, executive editor 
J of the Tacoma News Tribune, was 

elected president of the Puget Sound 
professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
at a recent meeting of the group in the 
Washington State Press club here. 

Knight is a 1915 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and has spent 34 
years on the News Tribune and Sunday 
Ledger. 

Don Brazier, assistant city editor of the 
Seattle Times, was elected vice president 
and Ed Garrison, News Tribune reporter, 
was named secretary-treasurer. Brazier 
was graduated from the University of 
Washington in 1941, while Garrison re- 
— his degree from the same school in 

Speaker for the club meeting was Em- 
mett Watson, baseball writer for the 
Seattle Times. 


Marvin Alisky (Texas °47), instructor 
in journalism at Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Texas, is on a regular Sunday 
night broadcast over KMAC, Mutual sta- 
tion, and its FM affiliate, KISS. Before 
joining the Trinity faculty this fall, he had 
been on the news staffs of KPRC, Hous- 
ton, WOAI, San Antonio, and the Austin 
American-Statesman and Texas Week 
magazine. 


Walter Froehlich (Syracuse '49) is ed- 
itor of the Genesee Country Express, 
weekly regional newspaper published at 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Daily lowan 
[Concluded from Page 5] 


in the limits of accuracy and good taste 
imposed by a newspaperman’s conscience. 

We have had a practical lesson in the 
difficulties that lie in the path of a free 
press. We realize, from practical experi- 
ence, that editors and reporters must re- 
main free agents of their profession, re- 
sisting group pressures to play up or play 
down news in any special interest. Even 
when the groups honestly believe them- 
selves to be on the side of the angels. 

And the Sigma Delta Chis among us 
can better understand why the fraternity 
approached the matter of a written code 
of ethics so gingerly at the Dallas con- 
vention. We understand better why any 
code must be broad enough to permit 
newspapermen to interpret policy as is- 
sues arise. 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


attended the 30th annual conven- 

tion in Dallas last November got 
the first look at the most recent, though 
unofficial, history of the fraternity. It’s 
called “The Sigma Delta Chi Story” 
(Glade House, Coral Gable, Florida, $3.25) 
by William McHarry Glenn, one of the 
ten founders. Bill was on hand in Dallas 
to autograph copies of his book. 

This 202-page history of the Fraternity 
is one of the most documented books that 
has come to this reviewer's attention. Bill 
Glenn's book was produced by an offset 
process so illustrations were no problem, 
and, in many cases, cheaper than text. 

In addition to hundreds of pictures, 
readers of “The Sigma Delta Chi Story” 
will also find hundreds of reproductions of 
letters and parts of letters of members of 
the Fraternity, as well as scores of repro- 
ductions of early documents and hun- 
dreds of early and recent clippings. 

The first part of Glenn’s book deals with 
the birth of Sigma Delta Chi at DePauw 
University at Greencastle, Ind., in 1909 and 
with the founders of the fraternity and 
the first national convention. 

The facts about the men who created 
Sigma Delta Chi are interesting, and at 
times, even amazing. One cannot read the 
material on them without realizing they 
were truly idealists. 


book devotes other pages to state- 

ments by past presidents of Sigma Del- 

ta Chi, outlining their own careers and 
their service to Sigma Delta Chi. This is 
one of the most interesting parts of the 
book. The rest of the book tells through 
illustrations the story of THe QurLL, mis- 
cellaneous things about Sigma Delta Chi, 
and material on the 40th birthday of the 
fraternity. The book also lists the honor- 
ary national presidents, convention cities, 
and a complete list of chapters, directory 
of officers and award winners, as well as a 
list of the historical sites selected to date. 

Bill Glenn has provided five pages after 
the index in the book for a history of one’s 
own career in Sigma Delta Chi, as well as 
space for autographs and clippings. “The 
Sigma Delta Chi Story” has three great 
values. 

First, it has provided the literature of 
journalism with a story of the nation’s 
only professional society that includes 
everyone in journalism from student to 
publisher, from reporter to professor. 

Second, the publication of this book adds 
to the record that Sigma Delta Chi has a 
past and a glorious one. 

Third, it affords many chapters material 
necessary to give new members a better 
understanding of the organization. 


Meeesses of Sigma Delta Chi who 
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“The Sigma Delta Chi Story” is a book 
that every member of Sigma Delta Chi 
should read. 


Texas Cooking 


NYONE attending the Convention in 
Dallas was bound to become sold on 
the Lone Star State. In fact, this 

affection for that great country even ex- 
tends to the food. 

If one wants to learn how they eat in 
Texas and to be able to reproduce those 
excellent dishes, all his problems will be 
solved with a copy of “A Taste of Texas” 
(Random House, New York $3.00), edited 
by Jane Trahey. The 300 recipes in the 
book were originally put out as the Nie- 
man-Marcus Cook Book by that firm’s 
— relations director, Marihelen Mc- 


Many of the recipes are selections of 
newspaper men. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that a press agent got the 
book together. Not only are the recipes 
extremely tasty, but the running com- 
mentary is well worth reading, even if 
you don’t like to cook or can’t find anyone 
to cook for you. 


Reference Books 


E has long been a need for a hand- 
book on printing that the public rela- 
tions man or anyone else who was not 

in constant touch with the printer could 
have on his desk. Even for the person, like 
a news man, who was working with the 
makeup of a newspaper, there was a need 
for a book that covered parts of the busi- 
ness which did not touch directly on this 
sort of activity. 

There have been other handbooks pre- 
pared, and one published in the past year 
or so, called “Words Into Type,” received 
enthusiastic endorsement in this column. 
However, whatever has been said in the 
past must come second to an appraisal of 
“Printing and Promotion Handbook” (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
$6.00) by Daniel Melcher and Nancy 
Larrick. 

This book is arranged alphabetically 
from A to Z, and in its 386 pages more 
subjects are covered than anyone would 
believe. 

It has a novel table of contents. It takes 
fourteen subjects as major titles, and then 
lists under each the individual words and 
phrases that should be checked in this 

“dictionary” before proceeding. These 
fourteen subjects will give you an idea 
of the extensiveness of the book. 

They are how to plan a campaign, how 
to choose the right process and printer, 
how to plan and produce specific printed 
materials, the major printing processes, 
office duplicating processes, the use of 
custom plates, setting type, typing and 
hand lettering, photography, editing and 
proofreading, designing and illustrating, 
selecting paper, folding, binding and fin- 
ishing, how to utilize direct mail adver- 
tising, postal and shipping information, 
and specialized printing. 

The book is especially noteworthy for 
its illustrations. In addition, it contains 
fifty-two pages illustrating various type 
faces and sizes. The inside front cover and 
first fly leaf contain a chart showing what 


type of process should be used depending 
on the number of copies desired. 

It is difficult to give readers a true pic- 
ture of the vast amount of material cov- 
ered in this book. However, if you ever 
have to do anything with printing or di- 
rect mail advertising, this book would 
save you much time, would result in a bet- 
ter product and might perhaps save you 
costly mistakes. 


NOTHER handbook recently to come 
A off the press is John L. Moon's “The 
Photo Offset Handbook and Trouble 
Shooting Guide.” The book is published 
by the author who i isa commercial printer 
in Spok 
This 100-page handbook, printed by off- 
set, covers everything imaginable in the 
field. For many, the book may go into too 
great detail, but, nevertheless, there is 
much of value in the book for anyone 
dealing with offset. 

A new edition of the University of Chi- 
cago’s “A Manual of Style” (University of 
Chicago Press, $4.00) has been published. 
The manual, standard in many organiza- 
tions, is thicker than ever before. In its 
493 pages, this eleventh revised edition 
contains an expanded glossary of techni- 
cal terms, an expanded section on copy- 
right law, more display type faces are 
shown, as well as an up-dating, with more 
illustrations in the section on rules for 
preparation of copy. 


Julien Elfenbein Heads 
Business Paper Editors 
j= ELFENBEIN (Texas ’19), edi- 





torial director of the home furnishing 

group of magazines published by the 
Haire Publishing Company, was elected 
president of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors at their recent an 
nual meeting in New York City. 

Elfenbein served as eastern vice presi- 
dent of the organization during the past 
nine years. He is a member of the faculty 
at New York University and author of the 
standard text book, “Business Journal- 
ism.” 

The National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors was organized when Her- 
bert Hoover was secretary of Commerce, 
at his suggestion, and has met with Presi- 
dents of the United States, cabinet offi- 
cers and other members of official Wash- 
ington ever since. 

Julien is a former president of the New 
York prof: ] ter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, and a contributor to THe Quit and 
other professional publications. 
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Stanford Library 


Adds More Files 
Of Historic Papers 


newspapers published during the 

politically turbulent years from 1877 
to 1911 have been added to the collection 
of historical newspapers at the Stanford 
University Library. 

The papers are the San Jose Pioneer, 
the San Jose Mercury and the San Jose 
Herald. They are duplicate copies from the 
files of the San Jose Mercury-Herald, do- 
nor of the volumes. The collection com- 
pletes the file on the San Jose paper, since 
the library already possesses all volumes 
of the paper after 1912. 

Among the 68 bound volumes received 
by the library are copies of the New Or- 
leans Republican for 1868, probably ac- 
quired by the San Jose paper through ex- 
changes. Acquisition of the volumes was 
arranged by Dr. Chilton R. Bush (Wis- 
consin '25), head of the university's In- 
stitute for Journalistic Studies. 

The papers cover the breaking of rail- 
road control of the state legislature and 
the administrations of the late Gov. Hiram 
Johnson. They will be used by students 
conducting research in the fields of jour- 
nalism, history and political science. 

The volumes are being added to the 
library’s extensive collection of historic 
and rare newspavers. In 1947 some 45,000 
colonial and early American newspapers 
were acquired by Stanford, and last year 
975 newspapers of historical interest were 
presented to the library. 


B ves volumes of old California 


Musician-Journalist 


To Teach Radio 


LVIN MELL LUNCEFORD, JR., 
(Georgia ’48) has been appointed 
an assistant professor in the Hen- 

ry W. Grady school of journalism. Now 
music director at Radio Station WGIG, he 
will devote most of his time to radio jour- 
nalism. 

Lunceford has the A.B. in journalism 
degree from this institution and the mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia. He not only 
has a major in journalism, but has done 
supplementary majors in music, speech, 
and radio, and has had valuable practical 
radio experience. 


Alumnus Editor Buys 
South Dakota Paper 


ILLIAM S. GIBSON (Minnesota 

Professional °48) has become 

owner and publisher of the Ver- 
million (S. D.) Plain Talk. 

Gibson was formerl~ field secretary of 
the alumni association of the University 
of Minnesota and editor of the Minnesota 
Alumnus. He served as sports announcer 
for the university radio station KUOM. 

Vermillion is the home of the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota. 


Donald R. Grubb (Minnesota '49) is an 
instructor in journalism at Southern I]- 
linois University at Carbondale. He re- 
ceived his master’s degree in journalism 
last August. 
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Give Us Back 
Our Sidewalks, Slim! 


I wrote that over an article in our 
newspaper last week, but I didn’t like 
doing it. After all, the man it was 
aimed at—Slim Henderson—is a 
good friend of mine. 


Slim came into quite a windfall last 
month, and bought the old Clarke 
place. The deed gave him title to all 
the land—right down to the street. 
Then Slim started to take up the side- 
walk to make his lawn look better. 


I felt it wasn’t fair to the town and 
said so in my article. Next morning 
Slim comes around and wants to 
know what I mean—getting folks riled 
against him. I felt ornery myself, and 
we had quite a set-to over the whole 
business. 


From where I sit, that was foolish. 
Once we’d cooled off (over lunch and 
a bottle of beer at Andy’s Tavern), 
Slim decided the sidewalks should stay 
—for the common good and I prom- 
ised next time I’d take a good look at 
the other fellow’s point of view before 
writing any articles about him! 


Dre Yorse 
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J-School Committee 


Named as Advisors 
To Daily Illini 


SPECIAL school of journalism ad- 
visory committee has been ap- 
pointed to aid the staff of the 

Daily Illini at the University of Illinois. 
The campus paper will remain an inde- 
pendent morning newspaper, circulating 
in the Champaign-Urbana area as well as 
among Illinois students. 

Announcement of the committee was 
made by Fred S. Seibert (Wisconsin '23), 
director of the school, and Prof. C. A. 
Moyer, president of the Illini Publishing 
Company. The committee, all members 
of the journalism faculty, will advise and 
aid the Illini staff in administrative and 
training problems. 

Prof. O. C. Leiter (Oregon Professional 
22), acting publisher of the Daily Illini 
and professor of journalism emeritus, is 
chairman of the advisory committee. Com 
mittee members apvointed from the active 
teaching staff of the school of journalism 
include Arne Rae (Oregon '22), professor 
of journalism; Leslie McClure (Northwest- 
ern Professional '40), associate professor, 
and Frank B. Senger (Central Illinois Pro- 
fessional 48), instructor. 

Formation of the committee inaugu- 
rates a policy of cooperation between the 
school of journalism and the student daily, 
recommended by a committee of former I] 
lini staff members and approved by the 
university administration. 

The independence of the Dai'y Illini 
as a student publication remains unim 
paired, the work of the journalism school 
committee being limited to that of profes- 
sional counsel and assistance in preparing 
training programs for junior members of 
the student staff. 

The committee’s background of prac 
tical newspaper experience includes serv- 
ice on a number of well-known news 
papers. Professor Leiter is a former city 
editor of the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian 
and Journal, former publisher of the La 
Grande Observer, and he worked on the 
editorial staffs of the Portland Telegram 
and New York Tribune. 

Professor Rae, formerly executive sec 
retary of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, held editorial and advertising posi- 
tions with the Oregon City Banner-Cour 
ier and Enterprise and the Tillamook Her 
ald. 

Professor McClure was formerly con- 
nected with the Milwaukee Journal, . 
cine Journal-Times, LaPorte Daily Her- 
ald, St. Cloud Times and the Barrington 
Courier-Review. 

Senger, a journalism school graduate 
in 1940, has worked in advertising with 
the Danville Commercial News. 

Future plans for Daily Illini-School of 
Journalism cooperation envision adjacent 
housing, with joint use of laboratories 
and mechanical facilities. 


Tom Ward (Northwestern °49) has 
joined the Chicago bureau of the Asso 
ciated Press. He is the son of Arch Ward 
(Chicago Professional 47), sports editor 
of the Chicago Tribune. 


William F. McCann (Butler '49) is wire 
editor of the Seymour (Ind.) Daily Trib 
une. 


VISIT MILWAUKEE CHAPTER—-Apparently Carl R. Kesler (left), presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, is sounding off on something before speaking 
to the professional chapter there. Reactions, from Victor E. Bluedorn (center), 
executive director, and George W. Wolpert (right), president of the local 


professional chapter, appear to vary. 


Headline Club Sets 
Up Speakers Bureau 


SPEAKERS’ bureau to provide 
A speakers on the various fields of 

journalism has been established 
by the Headline Club, Chicago profession- 
a! chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Speakers will be leading Chicago rep- 
resentatives of newspapers, press wire 
services, trade publications, radio, tele- 
vision and public relations. They will be 
available to address school classes, service 
clubs, women’s organizations and similar 
groups. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson of Northwestern 
University’s Medill School of Journalism 
and Gerald B. Healey, central division 
manager of International News Service, 
are co-chairmen of the speakers’ bureau. 


Daniel B. McCarthy Jr. (Marquette '49) 
is doubling as reporter and photographer 
on sports and general features on the 
Menasha (Wis.) Twin City News-Record. 


— 


John Benneth (Oregon "49) is on the 
staff of the Daily Journal of Commerce 
at Portland, Ore. 


Ben R. Davis (Alabama °49) is a re- 
porter on the staff of the Selma (Ala.) 
Times-Journal. 


Ted Sperling (Missouri 49) is now with 
WJPG, the Press Gazette station in Green 
Bay, Wis., writing radio news 


C. Ellington (Washington Professional 
22) is state printer for Washington. 


Macon W. Freeman Jr. (Texas °45) is 
doing public relations for the Humble Oil 
& Refining Company at Houston. He had 
previously been on the staff of the Abilene 
(Texas) Reporter-News. 


William G. Kelly (Montana 30) is 
owner and general manager of Station 
KXLO, Lewistown, Mont. 





NEWSPAPER BROKER 
Publisher of many years standing 
specializes in sale of Western news- 
papers. 
J. R. GABBERT 
3937 Orange St. Riverside, Calif. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates—Situations wanted: 40 cents a nee ep 
wanted and all other classifications: 

a line. Minimum charge $300 an Rd 
Classified display $10.00 per inch, per insertion. 


When gnowering blind ads, please address o~ 
as follows: Box Number, The Qumz, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 





SITUATION. WANTED — 


City editorship medium-size daily wanted by 
pares editor large semi-weekly, city 11 = 
‘ormer reporter, rewrite, picture page edito 
Salt Lake Telegram; experience two seodiom 
dailies. Missouri grad. Top handling of news, 
direction of staff. Excellent swingman, head 
writing, makeup. Conscientious, hardworking, 
West preferred. Box 696, Palo Alto, Calif. 





Are you familiar with the Rodale Press word- 
finding books—new devices that facilitate word 
finding and enliven your sentences? Send for 
free catalog F! Rodale Press, E:nmaus, . Pa. 
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On the Record 


the December QuILL have been heard 

from. That column, you may remem- 
ber, dealt with the various attempts to 
change the name of Sigma Delta Chi. 

The letters received comment further 
on the subject and we think you might 
be interested in reading extracts of our 
mail 

A Penn State undergraduate, Stan Deg- 
ler, tells us the following story: 

“Last summer I was unpleasantly sur- 
prised to discover, while swimming at an 
Allentown, Pa., pool, that a high school 
sorority in that city has also taken our 
name. The first—ah, young girl—that I 
saw had a sweat shirt with the name em- 
blazoned across her chest. I decided that 
she had a boy friend, tender cherub that 
she was. But when two, three more ap- 
peared I realized the bitter truth. Never 
more could I say in Allentown, ‘I am a 
Sigma Delta Chi!!!” without getting the 
ha-ha.” 

Our Penn Stater suggests that we ask 
them to change their collective name to 
Sigma Delta Mu or something. This we 
will do. Any other organizations with the 
fraternity name, brought to our attention, 
will also be advised by the Headquarters 
office that the fraternity’s name is regis 
tered with the U. S. Patent Office, under 
Trade-Mark 270-383. 


UR second reader, John R. Hollis, 

a recent graduate of the University 

of Colorado, writes to THe QuiLt’s 
editor at great length. 

Getting across the idea that Sigma Delta 
Chi is a professional journalistic frater- 
nity seems to be a losing battle, he begins. 

“Fraternities to most people who know, 
or care about such things, mean either 
social units for college boys to develop 
campus leaders or honorary societies in 
which membership depends on scholar- 
ship. To many college students both 
groups are slightly repugnant. Sigma 
Delta Chi seems to have been allotted a 
niche in the honorary group by most out- 
siders. 

“This point was brought home to me 
forcefully recently when Palmer Hoyt, 
publisher of the Denver Post and twice 
national | ee pep of Sigma Delta Chi, 
was introduced at a Rotary Club luncheon 
here in Boulder, Colo. You’ve probably 
already guessed what happened. The fra- 
ternity was referred to as an ‘honorary 
journalistic fraternity’ in the master of 
ceremonies remarks describing Mr. Hoyt’s 
many accomplishments. 

“It seems, sometimes, that it is futile 
to try to correct this impression. Even 
members of the fraternity have been 
known to list it as ‘honorary.’ In fact, 
one of the hardest jobs facing a chapter 
with a new class of initiates is to get over 
the substance of what Sigma Delta Chi 
is and stands for. New members probably 
are most confused by the fact that mem- 
bership is professionally selective, con- 
trary to most professional organizations, 


GS Bebe readers of this column in 


merous. Too many of them, though, have 
involved the discarding of the name of 
Sigma Delta Chi. This has been the 
stumbling block, and justly so. 

“The answer, too, seems to have been 
given several years ago, too. It is amazing 
that more hasn’t been done about it, but 
perhaps the fact that this proposed solu- 
tion came in 1941 and was undoubtedly 
sidetracked by the war helps —- why. 

“The solution is Oscar Leiding’s 1941 
suggestion that Sigma Delta Chi remain 
as the name of the undergraduate division 
of the fraternity while the professional 
branch became known as “The American 
Institute of Journalists.’ 

“The fulfillment of the fraternity’s pur- 
pose to become truly a society for the ad- 
vancement of the ideals of journalism 
can be realized only under such an all- 
inclusive society as the suggested name 
indicates. This does not mean that the 
society is not in fact an American insti- 
tute of journalists. Assuming such a name, 
however, would end all doubt as to where 
the organization stood in the world of 
mass communications. 

“Most important in support of this sug- 
gested change in name is the fact that 
Sigma Delta Chi is the only journalistic 
organization which includes publishers, 
editors, and reporters on equal footing. It 
is an organization where the publisher 
and the guildsman are equally at home. 
The name of such an organization should 
be one indicating this unversality. 


T is important, however, not to lose 
the name Sigma Delta Chi. If that 
name, however, is linked firmly with 

the more self-explanatory one of “The 
American Institute of Journalists,’ then 
the things for which the fraternity stands 
will be put across much more easily. 
There'll be no confusion (at least from 
the standpoint of recognition) when the 
fraternity adopts meastwres which receive 
nation-wide attention. 

“Newspapers across the country will 
have no trouble identifying the organi- 
zation, nor will the attitude pop up 
a group of college bo)s are merely spout- 
ing off again. That Sigma Delta Chi is a 
mystery even to many members of the 
working press is too sadly true. 

“The accomplishments of the fraternity 
have been great and are bound to become 
greater as newspaper editors in greater 
numbers more and more require a col- 
lege education for their staff members. 
Today, the organization has the loyal sup- 
port of thousands of members ranging 
from publishers of great and powerful 
dailies to reporters on village weeklies. 
It is time for the organization to erase the 
impression in the public’s mind that it is 
essentially a Greek letter group of col- 
lege boys who are wasting their time 
studying journalism in school. 

The strength of the fraternity lies in 
its college support, but the supposition 
that preparation for journalism lies in at- 

g a school for journalists is still 





and such a way of acquiring s is 
a feature of honorary fraternities. In ad- 
dition, good scholarship is usually one of 
the first requirements for eligibility and 
undoubtedly this has added to the con- 
fusion. 


“ OTHING much has ever been done 
N to correct this erroneous idea as 
to the meaning of Sigma Delta 

Chi, although the attempts have been nu- 
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widely unaccepted. In a radio program on 
a national network recently, a city editor 
demanded of an applicant if he had ‘ever 
attended a so-called school of journalism?’ 
When the answer was negative, the job- 
seeker was hired with evident pleasure. 


“ HANGING the name of the profes- 
c sional branch of Sigma De'ta Chi 
vl in no way harm the organi- 
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zation or destroy its original character as 
an association of college-trained journal- 
ists and other men who have shown high 
journalistic standards even though not 
college graduates or not invited into the 
organization during their college days. 
Sigma Delta Chi will retain the ideals 
implicit in an origin deeply imbedded in 
American colleges and schools of jour- 
nalism. 

“Adopting such a name as ‘The Amer- 
ican Institute of Journalists’ for Sigma 
Delta Chi men who have become worki 
members in the field of journalism wi 
achieve the sy ees of establ clear- 
ly the aims of fraternity as well as to 
separate those who actually become jour- 
nalists from those who join the fraternity 
as undergraduates and then never work 
in the field. 

“There are arguments against having a 
two-pronged name for same organi 
zation. The retention of the name Sigma 
Delta Chi in conjunction with the newer 
name in all official actions of ‘The Amer- 
ican Institute of Journalists’ could be one 
answer. 

“The important point is that the matter 
be discussed and brought to the attention 
of all chapters of Sigma Delta Chi. That 
Sigma Delta Chi be recognized by all for 
what it is and what it stands for is the 
business of every single member.” 


R. HOLLIS’ letter reminds us of more 
on the subject which we'll put on 
the record before telling you about 

our third letter. 

In 1937 during the convention discus- 
sion on the proposal to substitute the word 
“society” for the word “fraternity,” Joe 
Belden of Texas reported his chapter fa- 
vored a change from Greek letters be- 
cause of the similarity to Sigma Delta Pi. 
Bill Jib of Florida and Dick Gearhart of 
Oregon State said their chapters favored 
retaining the name for undergraduates, 
_ felt the adoption of another name for 





” Den mer of Colorado recognized the 
plan as an attempt to foster a real pro- 
fessional feeling and believed the change 
in name would an advantage. South- 
ern California felt the same way. Sydney 
Kossen of the University of Washington 
told the convention his chapter favored 
dropping the name for professional mem- 
bers, but felt it should be retained for un- 
dergraduates. He went on to suggest 

“American pom of Journalists” for the 
pr tion 

Since the ‘exact wording of the pro- 
posed amendment had not been submitted 
to the chapters 30 days prior to conven- 
tion it could not be voted on. 

A roll call vote, however, was called for 
to test the sentiment of delegates toward 
changing the name of the fraternity. The 
result: 26 voted for, and 22 against a 
change. Four delegates refrained from 
voting. 





UR third reader, Elsie Dickson 

Barks, whom we will quote in part, 

is the wife of a member. She re- 
minds us that we asked in our recent 
column if there are ‘any sisters in the 
crowd.” 

“If reading Tue Qum from cover to 
cover,” she says, “makes one a sister, I'm 
sure you can count many. I read Tue 
QuItt as completely and enthusiastically 
as my husband.” 

And now, excuse us while we acknowl- 
edge this check for dues made payable to 
the “Honorary Journalistic Fraternity.” 

Victor E. Bluedorn. 














Make the most 
of the New Year 


Start 1950 right! 


Get yourself the biggest little buy on the market. . . 
get EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


For $5.00 you can be among the better informed about 
the newspaper field. Every week you'll get the 

latest information on all the important events that 
happen in the newspaper and advertising fields . . . 
first-hand reports on mergers, markets, circulations, 


linage, promotion campaigns, personnel, etc. 


You'll be keeping company with the thousands of news- 
paper and advertising men who read E & P regularly .. . 


who consider it vital to their work. 


You'll be making the most of 1950 and the most of 
your $5.00 bill. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00 











